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TO THE LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Untess youcan make your correspondence more amusing to ‘our 
readers, we must decline publishing them. We will give you another 
week for consideration, and we hope; that a little reflection will enable 
you to shine with a brighter ray in our next number, than you did in 
our last. Yours, N.N. 








RELIGION.—No. Il. 
THE TRINITY. 

As it is evident that in the Scriptures the word God is frequently 
used to express only authority or the agent of authority, so it is pre- 
sumable that in other religious writings it may be similarly adopted. 

Let us be permitted to try if such a construction of the word God, as 
has been proposed in our former number, may not remove some ex- 
isting difficulties. 

“‘ There is God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit.” 

** And yet there are not three Gods, but one God.” 

There is the authority of the Father, the authority of the Son, and the 
authority of the Holy Spirit. 

And yet there are not three Supremes, but one Supreme. 

We have ever been fond, when attempting to illustrate abstract posi- 
tions, of introducing familiar instances that are analogous; and never 
could see any indelicacy in elucidating the most serious subjects, by 
allusions to objects of inferior importance ; for, it is by the admission 
and contemplation of familiar truths that the conceptions of our minds by 
degrees expand to the comprehension of the most sublime. 
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We will, therefore, take collateral aid, in this instance, from the 
Bonapartean dynasty, and observe, There is King Napoleon, there is 
King Louis, and King Jerome. 

And yet there are not three kings, but one king; the one supreme, 
the others agents only of his authority. 

“0, holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity! three persons in one God 
The translation of the word “ personz” into the English word “persons,” 


or the retaining of the word persons to this day, has been the cause of 
39 
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many a serious evil; the word “persone” means CHARACTERS ; SO it 
originally meant, and in that sense it is, though a Latin word, familiarly 
adopted to the present hour. Witness our common play books—do we 
not see Dramatis Person, that is the characters (not the persons) of 
the Drama impressed on all of them? We should consequently read the 
last quotation, thus, 

**O, holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three characters in one God 
Three characters! Have we not experienced the Supreme in the char- 
acter of an Almighty Being, in the creation of the world? have we not 
experienced him in the character of a benevolent and merciful Being, 
in the forgiveness and redemption of it, through the agency of his ever 
blessed Son ? and do we not, at this very moment, experience him in 
the character of a Comforter and Protector in the infusion of his holy 
spirit, directing us to our duties, and fortifying us in the performance 
of them ? 

And shall we believe that this Trinity cannot exist in unity ; that these 
divine attributes cannot be concentrated in one Omnipotent? That the 
Creator of the world cannot be at the same time its Redeemer, and 
subsequent Protector? What religious feeling should forbid us ? 





ESAU AND JACOB. 

We seek no controversy; but we shrink not from it—our object is te 
smooth religion’s path, and not to strew it with the thorns of oppugna- 
tion. We wish to reconcile apparent difficulties to common minds, to 
induce a more sincere regard for what we really believe to be the best 
book that was ever written; and upon these principles, we shall occa- 
sionally dare to give our observations on passages in the Bible. 

Young persons are generally taught to believe that Esau sold his 
birthright to Jacob for a mess of pottage, but who will venture to prove 
it }-Does Moses tell us so? we think not. 

We are aware of St. Paul’s quotation—But it is in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Let us examine all the history we have of Esau and Jacob from their 
birth to this occurrence; it is short. We are first told that “ Esau was a 
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cunning hunter,” (in our present language a skilful or scientific hunter) 
“a man of the field,” that is, a man who roved about in search of his 
prey, eat where he could, and slept where he could ; “ and Jacob was 
a plain man, dwelling in tents, or at home—a peaceable, industrious 
husbandman.” 

The characters given of these two, by the author of Dives and Pau- 
per, is, 

** Jacob was a good man, Esau a'shrew.” Isaac loved Esau, because 
he did eat of his venison, that is, because Esau provided the substantial 
food for the family, and Rebekah loved Jacob, because he provided the 
vegetables ; but by the word “loved” we are to understand nothing 
more than a particular attention to agents in their respective depart- 
ments. 

“‘ And Jacob sod pottage : and Esau came from the field and he was 
faint. 

“‘ And Esau said to Jacob, feed me I pray thee with that same red 
pottage, for I am faint.” 

Let us here observe, that it is not because we are told only in the /ast 
verse of the chapter, that Jacob gave Esau bread. and pottage, that we 
should therefore imagine that Jacob withheld food from his brother till 
he had forced him to sell his birthright ; nor is it to be supposed that 
Moses related, or intended to relate, allthat passed between the brothers 
during the interviéw, for Esau is made only to utter thirty words, and 
Jacob only ten; we must therefore conclude that something more than 
is related took place, and in this necessary and natural conclusion may 
we not include the terms of the bargain, for we are only told by Moses 
that Esau so/d his birthright, but not for what, (Jacob placed before him 
bread and pottage, and Esau did eat and drink, but) must we not 
stretch the bounds of probability very far before we can suppose on the 
one hand that Jacob would keep his fainting brother without food, for 
the purpose of forcing him to sell his birthright, and on the other hand, 
that Esau would deliver it in return for one mess of pottage. Men were 
men in those days as well as now. But Jacob was exempted from the 
necessity of using artifice to persuade Esau to part with his birthright, 
for Esau says, ‘* behold I am at the point to die ; and what profit shall 
this birthright do to me ?”. And Jacob said, swear to me this day ; and 
he sware unto him, and he sold his birthright unto Jacob."—Thus we 
are only told he sold his birthright, but we are not told for what he sold 
it. It is true that Jacob gave him bread and pottage of lentiles, but we 
presume the same mess would have been prepared for, and given to 
Esau, had there been no question whatever about the birthright. 
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We have hitherto regarded this passage only in a literal sense ; we 
will now indulge in a paraphrase, or rather in such an interpretation as 
we think its metaphorical sense will permit. 

Esau, having been a long time engaged in the labours and the dan- 
gers of the chace, visits the tents of Jacob, disgusted with his employ- 
ments and wearied with their fatigues, he says to Jacob, let me, I pray, 
enjoy with you your wholesome food, your quict and retirement. 

Jaeob may be supposed to reply, accept from me what comforts my 
habitation or a portion of my land and flocks can give you, and let me 
take in exchange your birthright. Suppose the bargain made. Has 
Esau then sold his birthright for a mess of pottage ? Certainly not ; but 
he has given up his birthright with his wild method of living, for that 
which a mess of pottage represents as opposed toa savoury dish of veni- 
son—for an innocent, peaceful, economical, and retired life. According- 
ly we hear no more of him for forty-five years, excepting that soon after 
this circumstance he married, probably on finding himself comfortably 
settled and restored to health. 


—_——_—— 


LOT’S WIFE. 

WE shall next take into consideration the punishment of Lot’s wife ; 
It is observed in the 19th Chapter of Genesis—“ But his (Lot’s) wife 
looked back from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.” 

On this subject so much has been said, so many wild hypotheses have 
been created ; so many fabulous accounts erected, that we shall select 
none ; indeed, according to the limits we have assigned to ourselves, we 
have nothing to do with the opinions of others, we only offer our own. 

Our translation tells us, that Lot’s wife, for her disobedience, was turn- 
ed into a pillar of salt. We think that Moses tells us, that she was pun- 
ished with perpetual barrenness. We will endéavour to support this 
opinion ; and first, we shall observe, that barrenness among the Hebrews 
was supposed to be the greatest punishment and disgrace that could be 
inflicted on females—and next, that salt, from the infertility of land ad- 
jacent to the sea, from its incapability of self-reproduction, like the 
seeds of the land, and from the effects then generally observed from its 
application, was considered as the promoter and symbol of sterility. In 
proof of the justice of this position-we appeal to the conduct of Abime- 
lech in Shechem. 

* And Abimelech fought against the city all that day ; and he took 
the city and slew all the people that were therein, and beat down the city, 
and sowed it with salt.” We consider, therefore, that when Moses used 
this expression, “a pillar of salt,” he used it metaphorically, and meant 
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to infer that she became a heap of matter incapable of prolification, or 
in common language, that she was made barren. 

This we contend is all that Moses meant ; as for those who believed 
that she was materially converted to a pillar, of course it was necessary 
for them to find the pillar ; accordingly Josephus, St. Jerom, Burchard, 
and others declared that in their time the statue was still to be seen. 
What statue ? Fugenius indeed who examined a stone, said to be the 
pillar of salt into which Lot’s wife was turned, says, it appears like a 


large stone of five or six feet in circumference and about five feet high. 
——EeE 


HELL. 

“How the community could have been led to acquire, and why they 
are still suffered to retain their extravagant notions respecting this 
word, is an inquiry that comes not within our province. Our duty is on- 
ly to interpret it. The word is Anglo-Saxon, so that we cannot derive 
its etymology from the learned languages. But we may be allowed to 
apply to them for ¢heir word so translated into our testament; we find it 
in the Latin, Gehenna, in the Greek the same--of course a proper name 
of some person, place or thing ; the Greek will tell us it signifies a place 
(of something) eternal rewards or punishments ;—-let us pursue it to 
the Hebrew—“ Ge” signifies a valley, and “‘ Hen,” rest—here then we 
find some light. Pursue it farther—Where was this valley of rest—this 
Gehenna /—In the valley of Hinnom—what is the meaning of Hinnom ? 
There they are-—Now what can we understand from the word Gehenna 
as used in the Latin and Greek testaments, but a burying place ? 

This word is translated into our language Hell, and very properly ; 
but what does the word Hell in our language mean? simply and only a 
place covered up, a sepulchre, a vault, a grave. It is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word Helan, to cover up, and as most of our substantives 
so derived are only past participles of the verb, we readily make the 
word Hell. 

In proof of what we advance we will bring forward a few extracts 
from the original translation of the testament into old English—but as 
the old English may not be intelligible to all, we will put the passages in 
modern English, excepting where the word now in question is used. 

Mat. 6. 31. Therefore take no thought, saying what shall we eat or 
what shall we drink, or wherewithal we shall be Hilid, (or clathed or 
covered.) , 

Mat. 8. 24. The little ship was hilid with waves. 

Mat. 25. 36. Naked and ye hiliden me. Clothed me. 

Again, in Romans—Who shall descend into the deep to bring up 

Christ again from the dead ? is in the old English translation, who shall 
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go down into deepness, or Helle, that is, for again clepé crist fro the 
dede spirits. 

Philippians 2.10. That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
of things in heaven, and thing's in earth, and things under the earth. 

The latter part of this sentence stands thus in the old English. 

** Of heavenly things, and earthly Hellis’—that is, earthly things 
covered up. 

If then the word Hell has so essentially suffered a change in its 
meaning since the original translation of the New Testament, is it not 
necessary that the word itself, should be changed, or that such an inter- 
pretation should be given of it as in our modern language would corres- 
pond with the meaning of our Saviour /—why should not our Redeemer 
appear as mild, as amiable, as benevolent and as perfect to the Eng- 
lish, as to the Latin or Greek reader. Why should he say in the origi- 
nal, in the soft language of remonstrance, “ ifthy hand offend thee, 
(or is corrupted) cut it off, it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands to go into your grave,” 

That is, as we conceive it, if you have a corrupted limb, cut it off at 
once, for it is better for you to pursue the duties of this life, with the 
loss of that one limb, than by persevering too strenuously in retaining it 
to risk the corruption of the whole body, which will lead you to the grave. 

Now, by adopting our present interpretation of the word “ Hell” in- 
stead of grave, we injure the figure intended by our Saviour; which was 
accordingly to his common practice to make sensible objects the vehi- 
cle of intellectual conceptions ; we destroy the metaphor by introducing 
one half of the things signified, into the sentence which describes, and 
thereby occasion an oppugnance of sentiment, elicited from a confusion 


of ideas, 








Theatre, Monday, Jan. 8th, 1810. 
THE CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
By William C. White, Esq. 

Tis tragedy has now been presented four times successively to the 
Boston audience, and has been every time received with such tokens of 
applause and encouragement, as prove that they are inclined to encour- 
age native merit. We originally recommended this play to the public, 
as a production deserving encouragement, and we have the satisfaction 
of believing that the public have not been deceived by us. The unusual 
attendance on the first night, and the flattering audience on the third, (the 
author’s) are convincing proofs that the community of Boston will do 
every thing in their power to foster talent, when candidly and generous- 
ly submitted to them. 
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A perfect tragedy was not to be expected, nor was a perfect tragedy 
promised ; it had its faults. We before declared that, if the performers 
did their duty the play would succeed ; the play has succeeded ; and we 
may venture to assert, that no new play was ever presented to the public 
to which more attention had been paid by the managers and actors, than 
to this. The managers and actors deserve individually and generally 
the thanks of the author. 

** None but an author knows an author’s cares, 

*¢* Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears.” 
Consequently we are willing to make allowances for such remarks as 
burst occasionally from the bosom of a doating parent. 

The play is withdrawn for the present, for revision. It has been the 
subject of much conversation, and we hope that the most valuable re- 
marks will reach the author’s ears; and having reached them, that he 
will not suffer such remarks to be scattered on a rock where they can 
take no root; but that he will introduce them to a good soil, whence 
they may produce their fifty or their hundred fold. 

—+o— 
MR. MORSE. 

A.THouGH we have for obvious reasons been generally silent on 
theatrical subjects, in our last and present number, .we feel ourselves 
called upon by industry and merit, to notice the recitation, by Mr. 
Morse, of “ The Paint King,” on Friday last. The poem is a produc- 
tion of a resident of this town, and a native of the United States, and 
its being admitted in the Anthology renders, on our part, any general 
We here break off to insert the 
following communication, with which we have been favoured, and which 





praise of it, at least, unnecessary. 


corresponds, so generally with our own ideas, that we omit what we 
had further prepared, to make room for it. 





COMMUNICATION. 

WE were very happy to read the name of this gentleman in the bill of 
Mr. Whitc’s benefit ; because we were formerly much gratified with his 
energetic display of native talent. But our surprise was as consummate 
as our pleasure, when we heard him recite the admirable burlesque bal- 
lad of “* The Paint King.”—It is very evident, that Mr. Morse, in the in- 
terval of his recess from the stage, has made a scientific study of the art 
of elocution. His conception was alWays correct, and his action and 
expression powerful; but in grace, attitude, gesticulation, inflexion, 
intonation, and conveyance, he exhibited, on this occasion, an improve- 
ment of rhetorical manner, which, while it charmed us with a delight 
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we had not anticipated, at the same time convinced us, that we beheld 
an oratorical scholar on the boards.—Every one was deeply impressed by 
the force of his talents, and he retired amid the applauses of the whole 
theatre. —_— 
MAJOR RUSSELL’S ORATION, 
The delivery of which excited so much applause, is now issued from 
the press. Every one may now read in print, what every one then ad- 
mired in recitation. It is classic, appropriate, and polished. It com- 
bines the graces of letters with the vigour of judgment. He may be 
content with the honour, which he has gained for himself, but his 
association shares it with him; for wherever talents, learning, and mind, 
are displayed, they shed a lustre over the society in which they live. 
—2 +e 
FASHIONABLE COLDS. 

We know not how far we ought to venture on this delicate topic, or 
how much we may interfere with the interest of the faculty, by noticing 
the very great pains some of our fashionable ladies take to have a cough 
always at command.—It is true that a hem, a sneeze, and sometimes 
a continued cough will afford atemporary relief, less or more lasting, as 
occasion may require to the efforts of the understanding, but we cannot 
help thinking that a greater degree of common sense would be exhibit- 
‘ed by taking the necessary precautions to avoid them. 

—» +o 
ROUGE OR PAINT. 

ALTHOUGH we seriously believe that the young ladies of Boston, are 
at present the least deviatory from strict and steady principles of any in 
the United States, we cannot but observe with regret, a practice which 
if not already fashionable, threatens to become so, that of giving unna- 
tural colours to natural cheeks. 

re 


TO THE YOUNG LADIES OF BOSTON, 


s 


Or such of them as it may concern. 
:* 


YOUNG LADIES, 

You apply to your looking-glasses, and say, we must put on some 
rouge—Ask yourselves first why you require it, why the native tint has 
faded—reflect then on the manner in whiich you have dressed yourselves 
for the parties in which you have been engaged ; on the hours which 
you have allotted to repose—and- if such reflections, (as undoubtedly 
they will,) present themselves as to attribute an abuse of physical 
ability, recover it by physical restoration—take air and exercise.— 
You do not deceive men by putting rouge upon your cheeks, but you de- 
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ceive yourselves ; every man of sense discovers harlotry of sentiment in 

the attempt of a female to appear what she is not. Artificial decorations 
of this nature must indicate a deceptive disposition ; and what man, 
who is not a deceiver himself, would take to his bosom a woman who 
has attempted to deceive him. , . 

It is in vain to suppose that the artifice is not discovered ; there is not 
a young lady in town, who paints her face, and is not known to do so ; 
and the common reply to an admiration of such charms is—yes, she 
looks pretty, but she paints. 

What confidence can a man place on the mind of a female who is al- 
ways marked for deception ? 

Your Friend, N.N. 
—~—. +o 
THEATRE. 
THE GLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

A new tragedy was brought out on Monday night, January Ist.—The 
acknowledged author of this tragedy is Wm. C. White, Esq.—The pub- 
lic avowal of the author’s name was candid, was honest.—He cannot 
now repent of his ingenuousness, since the destiny of his piece is ascer- 
tained ; for who would blush at the parentage of a play, which the lite- 
rature of his country has proudly fostered with so much fondness and 
favor ? 

The general outline of the fable is confessedly taken from the first 
part of Mc Kenzie’s admirable novel, “ The Man of the World ;” and in 
the whole range of fiction, a more excellent subject could not have been 
selected for the purpose of moral and pathetic impression, thro’ the me- 
dium of dramatic effect. 

The play opens with an interesting scene of domestic affection, in the 
house of the Rev. Mr .Annesley, whose son and daughter, (Theodore and 

‘mmeline) fill up the void in his bosom, which was once occupied by 
their departed mother. 

The venerable pastor has given them a polite, classical and moral 
education ; and they lived in unenvied seclusion, in a village near Lon- 
don, until the fascinating beauty of Emmeline attracts the eye of Lord 
Sindall. The character ofthis nobleman is drawn, not vitd major, but 
with a truth of feature and vividness of colouring, which indeed surprize 
us, in acis-atlantic production. The ingenuity of the fable begins to 
develope itself in the very first act.—Lord Sindall meets Emmeline by 
accident near his country seat, seizes the moment to display his graces 
in the presentment of a nosegay, and then makes his premier pas to the 
affections of the pious family by a sum of money inclosed in an anony- 
mous letter to Theodore, in which the private’donation is glossed by 
18 
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morality, and the secresy of the donor is most artfully exposed to dis- 
covery. Mr. Annesley calls on Lord Sindall to express the gratitude of 
his family for his Lordship’s generosity, while he, with well conducted 
simulation, neither affirms nor denies the gift, and under the promise of 
preferment very easily obtains permission to take Theodore with him to 
London. 

In the metropolis, Theodore is introduced to his lordship’s gay com- 
panions at a gaming house, and by the aid of Melville, a necessitous 
gentleman, is plundered at cards of all the little fortune his lordship 
had presented him. The bacchanalian scene, which precedes that of the 
gaming table, is one of the best drawn in the whole play. His virtue is 
now to be attacked by another and most commonly, more successful 
artifice—He is, by a seeming accident introduced at midnight into a bro- 
thel, where he providentially meets with Adelaide Howland, who had 
been placed there for the.purpose of seduction, bv a perfidious lover, 
with whom she had eloped from her father’s house, to be married 
clandestinely. Her warning voice becomes at once the oracle of Theo- 
dore ; and he generously promises to restore her to her father, and to 
act the mediator between them. But having lost all his money, he once 
more resorts to the gaming house, to raise a sufficient sum for the res- 
cue of Adelaide, on the pawn of his watch, ring, &c. The sum offered 
by Gripe is too small for his necessity ; and thus he is again compelled 
to commit himself-to the hazard of the dice. He is again unfortunate ; 
and by the persuasion of Melville, to whom he had communicated the 
story of Adelaide, he parts with his mother’s picture, loses that too, and 
in a state of distraction, rushes from the house. Melville, who is a re- 
luctant dependent on _ his lordship, is now informed by Grant the land- 
lord, that Col. Howland was in the house, and had come to London in pur- 
suit of an eloped daughter. Melville,—‘‘ whose poverty, but not whose 
will, consents,” to become the instrument of his lordship’s villanies, 
immediately informs the distressed father of the perilous situation of 
his daughter.—In the mean time Theodore is attacked in the street by 
a foot pad, from whom he wrests his pistol ; and in the phrenzy of his 
iind while he stands pausing on the brink of suicide, the door of the 
gaming house opens, and the voice of Gripe is heard, scoffing and 
laughing at the green rustick, whom he had stripped of every thing, 
‘** even to his mother’s picture.”—-Theodore rushes upon him with furi- 
ous indignation, seizes with violence the purse of the old miser, and es- 
capes. An inquiry is instantly set on foot in the gaming house for the 
detection of the robber, whose face, being screened by the darkness of 
the night, was not recognized by Gripe. Of his voice, however, he has 
astrong suspicion. Lord Sindall,in the mean time, encounters Theo- 
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dore in the street ; learns the criminal secret from his unsuspecting 
elevée ; and hastens to the gaming house to concert a new plot for the 
destruction of Emmeline. Theodore now arrives at the brothel, and by 
his menaces and denunciations, frightens the old Abigail to surrender 
her *‘sorrowing captive.” As Adelaide and Theodore are departing, 
Col. Howland abruptly enters, and challenges Theodore with the dis- 
honor of his daughter. An interesting explanation then takes place ; the 
father again receives his daughter to his bosom, and the third act termi- 
nates with an impressive ejaculation to an adorable “ providence.” 

The fourth act developes the busiest action of the plot—Emmeline is 
secretly informed by Sindall of Theodore’s crime, and is requested from 
reasons of delicacy and affection to conceal it from her father. She sets 
out for London immediately, and arrives at the gaming house at the mo- 
ment when his lordship had contrived to have Theodore arrested on a 
fictitious warrant at the complaint of Gripe. The still unsuspecting 
Theodore is then ostentatiously released by Sindall, in the presence of 
his sister, Gripe is severely reproved for his unjust accusation, and the 
snare of gratitude is spread for the innocent heart of Emmeline. Theo- 
dore then restores the purse to Gripe, without, however, divulging the 
secret of the robbery. His monitory address to the miser is one of the 
most forceful and comprehensive lessons of morality which the stage can 
boast of. Emmeline is sent home under the protection of Melville, who, 
according to a preconcerted plot of his lordship, loses his way ; and in 
a tempest at midnight drives to a forest, where his lordship’s hirelings, 
in the disguise of a banditti, stop the carriage, and force Emmeline from 
it. Melville is overpowered, when at the critical moment, the heroick 
Sindall appears, and most valiantly beats off the assailants —Emmeline 
faints with alarm, and is carried by his lordship into an adjoining and 
convenient cottage ; where Norcross, one of his lordship’s tools, admi- 
nisters a “ Circean draught” under the pretence of a restoring cordial. 
But here we shudder while we draw a veil, as the author has delicately 
done, over this dark scene of iniquity. Immediately on the entrance of 
Emmeline into the cottage, Col. Howland appears, led by the cry of dis- 


tress ; and tho’ benighted on his way homeward, in the horrors of the. 


storm, pursues the ravishers ; and on the re-entrance of Norcross, over- 
hearing him confess the compunction of his conscience at the crime he 
had committed, suddenly arrests him, and carries him to the next vil- 
lage for examination. . 

In the fifth act, while Sindall, having accomplished his purpose, is 
planning a marriage of honor between Melville and the deserted Emme- 
line, Howland discloses to Theodore the secret of his sister’s disgrace, 
and of his patron’s infamy. Norcross had revealed the plot, and is re- 
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tained to confront the seducer. Sindall is watched to the gaming house, 
which he enters ; Theodore follows him with a drawn sword; and 
when the injured brother and the polished villain meet face to face, we 
are presented with one of the finest scenes in any modern tragedy. A 
severe recrimination then occurs between Sindall and Norcross, which 
ends in a sudden conflict between them, and the “ par nobile fratrum”’ 
die by each others weapons,’ before Theodore can effect his meditated 
vengeance. 

While this catastrophe is taking place in London, Melville has con- 
ducted Emmeline to the cottage in the forest, under the pretext of a pri- 
vate marriage with Lord Sindall; who, for family reasons, could not 
publicly lead her to the altar. Here Melville presents a letter from 
Sindall, in which he requests her to think of him no more, and advises 
her to accept the hand of .Melville, whom he had “ provided” to marry 
her.—She falls at once heart-struck, in the agony of despair. Melville 
offers to re-conduct her to her father’s ; but hearing the voice of Theo- 
dore on the stairs, he retires overwhelmed with remorse and contrition. 
Theodore has scarcely announced the death of Sindall, when her venera- 
ble father appears. The distress of the scene is now very highly 
wrought ; and the sweet wanderings of Emmeline’s mind give new ten- 
derness to the sensibilities of affection. The lovely Emmeline at 
length dies of a broken heart; and when the curtain fell, there were 
few, who could not exclaim “if you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now.” 

Some remarks on the play, and oa the performance, are postponed 
until our next. 


+ 


Theatre, Wednesday, Jan. 10th, 1810. 
THE HONEY MOON, AND THE PILGRIMS, or 
The Landing of our Forefathers at Plymouth Rock. 


We think that our forefathers would not have succeeded so well in 
their design, if they had not brought with them more genius than the 
author of the Pilgrims has advanced in commemoration of the event. 


It is the endurance of such productions that brings our literary char- 
acter into disrepute. They are foisted upon the public under popular 
titles, (mousetraps,) and the better part of it have patience to submit, 


or have not energy to resent. If we ever intend to rank with other 
cities of literary taste, we must be as impressive in condemnation, as 
in encouragement. What intelligent citizen of Boston would wish that 
the Pilgrims should be published as a criterion of native genius ?—We 
know not the author; he has, with more wisdom than he exhibited in 
the compilation, concealed himself, at least, from our inquiries. But 
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we think the managers commit their judgments, or their duty to the 
public, in producing such performances. 

With nothing to recommend it but its title, which, like toasted cheese 
in a trap, seemed placed there for the purposes of enthralment, it is in 
every critical consideration objectionable. Neither could history, in- 
cident, or probability justify occurrences, language, or allusions; nor 
could we perceive any thing (not borrowed) that should have excited a 
partial approbation. 

We have only to regret that the talents of the ladies and gentlemen 
engaged in the performance were so misapplied. 

pI 
NATIVE GENIUS. 

In spite of all that European philosophers have urged to the contrary, 
we will maintain, that neither physical strength nor human intellect is 
** belittled in America.” If the latter does not shine so generally or 
strikingly, it is not because it is not in the mine, but because we want 
artificers to dig it out and polish it. A flint in Eure will not elicit a 
spark till the steel strikes it, and what more can be expected here? 
modesty is ever the attendant of genius, while ignorance is boisterous 
and presuming. Many a beautiful native plant in this country has been 


doomed, 
“To waste its fragrance on the desart air,” 


While the fopperies of presuming ignorance have been sent to Europe 
as the criterion of the genius of America. 

We have now genius and abilities, male and female, in the town of 
Boston, fully equal to a rescue from any attack that can be made on us; 
but our militia of wit and learning must be called out, we must have a 
literary parade, and the public voice should encourage it, and bring it 
forward. 


oe 
BOSTON GAZETTE. 

To the editors of the Boston Gazette*high praise is due for the en- 
couragement they appear at all times to give to native productions. We 
shall ever be willing to be superseded in our intended remarks by the 
daily publications; but, if we are not mistaken, we may observe with 
safety that America has no more right to claim the poem of the Paint 
King, as the offspring of her own genius, than England had, to the hon- 
our of producing Mr. West. 

Before we knew any thing of Knickerbocker’s history of New York, we 
observed that New York had her Irwins, and Boston will not remain 
quiet without her visible balance in the scale of literature. We have it 
within us, it is inthe quarry, and we hope that it will not be long before 
it is withdrawn and polished. 
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NAVAL OFFICERS. 

THERE can be no person more attached to naval or military honeur 
than ourselves. We love valour from our souls ; but we cannot per- 
ceive any in a cocked hat and large sword worn in a theatre. Nor can 
we see any other motive for their introduction there, than vanity and a 
demand of admiration. 

When officers come to a place of public amusement, (excepting when 
on duty,) in uniform or regimentals, the supposition must necessarily 
be, that they are so dressed to conquer—women. 

An officer’s merit must originate from his heart, his industrv, and 
science, in tactics; and they who feel they have the souls of officers 
within them, will never unnecessarily wear the external appearance for 
the sake of attracting popular admiration. 

Our superior officers have already set a noble example, and we hope 
that the younger gentlemen will follow it. We wish them to shine 
where they ought, and where we trust they will shine if occasion re- 
quires, on deck or in the field; but at the theatre and other public 
amusements, we think they would appear more /ike officers in an undress. 

Far be it from us to damp one atom of true American spirit, however 
infused ; our observations are dictated by our esteem and respect for 
all who advocate their country’s cause. But we have already had too 
much of words and shew, and for the honour of the national character, 
we could wish, a less general display of dress, till we are called upon 
to make a general display of valour; and then, may every American 


shew himself an officer. 
——_ + Gr -- 


BOSTON POLICE. 

Enqurries have been made to us, whether or not there exists any 
authority by which the disgraceful disturbances, to which the good 
natured citizens so patiently submit, during their lawful amusements, 
can be quelled. We are sorry that we have no reason to answer in the 
affirmative. We, therefore, recommend an application to the Select- 
men, from whom, perhaps, a more favourable answer may be obtained. 
We only presume, that if a constable will not, or dare not do his duty, 
there must exist somewhere a power of enforcing justice. When demo- 


cracy rebels, the arms of despotism are open. 
———aE + Ge 


SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 
Authentic Anecdote. “Rio Janeiro. 
Sir Sipney Smiru, a few days after the arrival of the Diana, went 
on board. The officers, as usual, went on deck to receive him. Neither 
the captain nor admiral Decourcy was on board to introduce them. Sir 
Sidney perceiving their embarrassment, readily entered into conversa- 
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tion with them on diverse subjects. Perceiving that one of the com- 
pany, lieutenant Barclay, had lost his arm, he addressed himself to him 
thus: “ Pray, sir, allow me to ask you where you met with this acci- 
dent ?”? Mr. Barclay told him that it was in an engagement on the coast 
of France. Sir Sidney then asked if the lieutenant found any difference 
in the effects of climates. He was answered, that the pain was not so 
great there (Rio Janeiro) as in England, excepting in rainy weather. 
‘I have often,” replied the gallant admiral, “ heard that observation 


made by gentlemen who have had the same honour.” 
eo 


NEW CHURCH, PARK STREET. 

Ow Wednesday was dedicated to the service of ALM1tGuTy Gop the 
new and beautiful House recently erected at the head of the Mall, on the 
corner of Tremont and Park streets. 

If we are rightly informed, to the exertions of about forty individuals 
we are indebted for this ornament to our town. The erection of such a 
building, does honour to the metropolis of New England. For simple 
elegance in the arrangement of this edifice, we know of no parallel in 
this country. 

It is not our intention to controvert the tenets as professed by the 
speaker, our remarks must necessarily be brief. 

We have witnessed many ceremonies of this nature, and with pleasure 
we confess, none with more satisfaction than the dedication of this 
church. To the orator of the day, Dr. Griffin, and we appeal to the 
silence that pervaded through the House for the correctness of our 
epinion, much praise is due for his ingenious and sublime discourse ; 
and we trust they who heard it, who differ with him in their religious 
points, will never hereafter accuse him of not being explicit in making 
known the doctrines to be contended for by him and the church. 

The musick was excellent, and a very crowded audience witnessed 
with pleasure the ceremonies of the day. 








SCRAPS. 

From our last number we were under the neeessity of excluding much 
temporary matter, and some valuable communications, which we wished 
and intended to have inserted. 

We must again observe, that we shall look with a jealous eye on ail 
communications, that we may not be ourselves entrapped; we have 
received some of so doubtful a character as to make this observation 


necessary. 
TO MENTOR. 


THE communication signed Mentor, and recommended with some 
flattery by “a Subscriber,” we cannot admit. This is no time for 
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jokes on governmental authority; we should all be serious on that topic ; 
we deal not in politics, but it requires very little human prescience to 
discern that the Selectmen of Boston are about to compose an important 
weight in the balance of the salvation of their country. 

To them and to our State government every assurance should be 
given that honesty and real patriotism can offer. 

We think that if Telemachus had not been favoured with a better 
“Mentor,” than our correspondent, he would not have escaped from 
the island of Calypso, and it may not be improper to add, that we believe 
that our correspondent’s feelings partook rather of the infatuation of 
the son of Ulysses than of the wisdom of Minerva, when he was induced 
to send us such a communication. 

It will cost ingenuity some pains to get to the windward of us. Solid 
principle is not easily undermined. We think that we did our duty on 
the subject to which he alludes; and we shall consequently fear no 
** Mentors” in masquerade. 

Mentor will, however, perceive that his serious object, if he had any, 
is not neglected ; but we will also add for his consideration, that when 
the Athenians adopted the owl as the crest of the shield of Pallas, it was 
not with the intention of presenting that bird to them as the symbol of 
wisdom, but to caution them against taking the appearance for the 
reality. If ‘* Mentor” intends further communications, we hope he will 
at least adopt a more suitable signature. 








COMMUNICATION. 


Tue man who’d risk his peace for fame, 

And give up virtue for a name, 

Shall feel black care’s envenom’d dart 

Pierce deep within his guilty heart ; 

On him content shall never smile, 

Nor joy his weary hours beguile ; 

But still a slave to wild desire, 

Shall burn with ever raging fire. 

What though he reach the giddy height 

To which he aims his daring flight ; 

F’en there his mind no peace shall know, 

For his own conscience is his foe. 
QUINTUS. 





+ eee 


TO THE ANONYMOUS CRITIC IN THE PALLADIUM 
**Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill, 
‘** Be found in writing, or in judging ill.” 
We have not room to say more at present. In our next, we mav enter 
the lists with him. 




























LOUISA ; 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 








SUDDEN the dreadful tempest came, 
The light’nings fire the sky ; 

And quick succeeding bursts proclaim 
The threat’ned danger nigh. 


Louisa, in a lone retreat, 
Indulg’d unwitness’d tears ; 
While her impatient bosom beat, 
With trembling hopes and fears. 


Alone she sat, who late had known 
The crowd of flatt’rers swarm 

To bask them in her fortune’s sun ; 
Now vanish’d from its storm. 


Three hours of night, and darkness wild, 
Had mark’d her husband’s stay ; 

With him had stray’d their only child, 
Companion of his way. 


More quick and bright the light’nings flash, 
More loud the thunders roar ; 

But light’ning’s blaze, ov thunder’s crash, 
Were seen or heard no more, 


When to the mother’s anguish’d breast 
A distant shriek appeal’d ; 

**O God! my child ” she cried, and prest 
Impatient to the field. 


A darken’d wood embrac'd the lot ; 
A mother could not stray ; 

The blaze of heav’n reveal’d the spot 
Where, gasping, Emma lay. 


** My only child !” the parent cries, 
As she her infant prest ; 

Father !—the shiv’ring babe replies, 

And faints upon her breast. 
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*¢ Thy father !” shrieks Louisa wild, 
** My Henry ! art not near ? 

** Canst thou be absent, and thy child 
** Expos’d and dying here ? 


** What frantic horrors fire my brain ! 
“« My dearest Emma, speak ! 
“Where is thy father ? ease my pain, 

** Or this poor heart will break.” 


“TI left him struggling with the flood 
** Where yonder waters foam ; 

“ He sent. for help, and said that God 
** Would guide the infant home.” 


With eager bound Lovisa straight 
Towards the wild surge prest ; 

Nor felt the trembling infant’s weight 
Still clinging to her breast. 


Approaching, her bewilder’d shrieks 
An aged widow heard ; 
Whose hut amid the wild recks’ breaks 


By humble hands was rear’d. 


‘** Here bend your steps” the widow cries, 
** And hasten to my aid ;” 

Louisa paus’d, her bright’ning eyes 
A ray of hope display’d. 


‘* Haste ! haste! we yet may save his life.” 
Louisa paus’d no more ; 

Quick as the light’ning’s flash, the wife 
Was instant at the door. 


Humanity ! why is’t thy Jot 
More frequent to be found, 

Embosom’d in the lowly cot 
Than on exalted ground ? 


Is’t that from nature’s warm appeal 
By fortune we are free ? 

Or is’t, the poor alone who feel 
For others’ misery ? 


Louisa’s husband, on a bed 
Of humble straw was laid ; 
But to redeem him from the dead, 
An angel toil’d and pray’d. 





LOUISA; A DOMESTIC TALE. 


An angel—not as poets paint 
In outward grace, and youth ; 
But far more like a heav’nly saint 
In charity and truth. 


She pray’d, as each kind help she bore, 
O come, returning life ! 

A parent to a child restore, 
A husband to a wife. 


Louisa, rous’d from transient veil 
Of sense, now join’d the task ; 

Meanwhile, the widow told the tale 
Louisa dar’d not ask. 


** As shrouded in this lowly vale 
“I bless’d my humble fate, 

** That shielded me from storms, assail 
“* The lofty and the great, 


** The tempest howl’d along the strand ; 
** But unappall’d I heard ; 

* They never dread th’ Almighty’s hand, 
** Who reverence his word. 


I am not Jearn’d, but common sense 
Instructs that Heaven’s rage, 
Can ne’er by youthful innocence 
Be fear’d, or well spent age. ~ 


** But while I prais’d the God of all, 
** ] heard a wretch’s cry— 

**T instant hasten’d to the call— 
***T was but humanity. 


“Tost by the waves your husband laid; 
“He cried or breath’d no more ; 

** The God of mercy lent his aid, 
** I dragg’d him to the shore. 


** By this I felt my strength reviv’d, 
“This act my youth renew’d ; 

** With ease I brought him where I liv’d, 
** And plac’d him as you view’d. 


** Yet, yet may life return.” She ceas’d, 
And rais’d to heaven her eyne, 


Which shone, though dim with age, as kiss’d 


By charity divine. 
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Distraught Louisa, in despair, 
Heard but her Henry’s knell ; 

** He’s gone,” she cry’d, “ and I shall ne’er 
“Bid more than this farewell. 



























*‘ Then sound, my infant, sound the toll 
** Bv filial duty due ; 

“‘ And breathe to his departing soul 
** One soft but last adieu.” 


She said, and on his death-stamp’d corse 
The trembling Emma plac’d ; 

And never death unwelcom’d, was 
By innocence more grac’d. 


The weeping infant sobb’d adieu 
Through his half op’ning lips.— 

Death, friend of innocence, withdrew ; 
Life started from eclipse. 


The parent breathed ;—Louisa’s hope 
Full glisten’d in her eye ; 

‘“* Ah no,” she cried, “‘ my life’s sole prop, 
** Thou shalt not, shalt not die ; 


“ This innocent a sigh has heav’d 
** Which not in vain implor’d; 

‘© That breath which she from thee receiv’d ; 
** She has to thee restor’d. 


“Yes, heaven hath sav’d thee from the wave, 
She said—but, speaking, caught 

The widow’s eye, which seem’d to crave 
For Auman love a thought. 


**O yes,” she cried, “to thee indeed 
\} “‘ My gratitude is due ; 
] ** But heav’n the happv act decreed, 
“ Though twas assign’d to you. 


** And thus for time and life well spent 
** Will God the good regard ; 
- ** By making them bis insérument 
| ** Of mercy and reward. 
J 


** And when from earth thou’rt call’d to heav’n, 
“ Thou from the eternal throne, 

** Shalt hear this blessed judgment giv’n, 

** By thee my will was done.” 
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